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This booklet contains suggestions and techniques 
aimed at those individuals in education associations who are in 
charge of news media relations for their organizations. The following 
aspects of reporting news to the media are discussed: getting 
organized and acquainted, thinking like a newsperson, writing clearly 
and simply, typing the news release, finding feature news, handling 
pictures, using newspapers vs. radio and TV, when to call a news 
conference, and treating newspeople honestly and fairly. The 
appendixes include basic suggestions for news media directors 
preparing releases, three sample news releases, and a discussion of 
the Fog Index. (LL) 
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Symbol of )he United Teaching Profession 

This symbol, adoptod by tho NEA Executive Committee in 1966, combines 
the legacy of the past (t for .taidEio, the ancient Greek word for educa- 
tion) with new direction for the future ( '^^^^ }. The spherical triangle 
serving as the background represents tho mutually supportive programs of 
local, state, and national education associations to advance education. 

In one sentence, then, the design symbolizes the forward thrust of edU' 
cation through a united teaching profession. Registration of this symbol 
with the U.S. Patent Office as a "collective membership mark" has been 
completed. 

Attractive enamet and silver jewelry containing this symbol — pins, lapot 
buttons, tie tacks, charms, and tie bars — may be purchased by those who 
are members of iocat. state, and national associations. Oecals for autO' 
mobile and classroom windows and name tags for meetings are free. For 
information and order blanks lor those items, write to the memt^ershlp 
division of your state association or to the Division of Affiliates and Mem- 
bership. NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington. D.C. 20036. 
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Foreword 



Teachers ar • news! 

All over the country, in small communities and in urban 
areas, the concerns, ac omplishnienls. and actions of teachers and 
education associations are being reported with increasing fre- 
quency in newspapers, on radio, and on television. 

Professional educators, through education associations, arc 
rapidly becoming education spokesmen in communities. Educa- 
tion news, and the association with it, has moved from the back 
pages of the newspaper to the front page. Teachers arc now 
playing an active role in determining the scope and type of cdu- 
c*:'tional programs olTered in communities. 

Reporting, through the mass media, the proposed programs 
and problems of teachers is a task some associations have 
avoided. It's a job that hasn^t been done thoroughly because, 
as one association oflicer put it, "fm just a teacher.'' He, like 
others, felt he lacked experience in the. tvxhniques of working 
with newsmen to interpret concerns of teachers to the public. 

Education associations not only have the right, but the re- 
sponsibility, lo direct public attention to the education accom- 
plishments and needs of children and of teachers. For who 
should be able to report and interpret education concerns and 
problems better than teachers? 

This booklet contains suggestions and techniques aimed ai 
one person — the person in charge of news media relations for 
the association. (See booklet #4, Internal PR. Appcndi.x A, 
of this "PR Bookshelf" series for the relationship of the news 
media chairman to the PR committee and its chairman.) 



Gel Organized, Then Acnuainied 



Only one person from the education association should con- 
tact newsmen. Various otlicers and members contacting the same 
reporter are bound to create some confusion. Newsmen appre- 
ciate having just one person serve as the link between the media 
and the association. 

This doesn't mean the news media chairman will be quoted 
as ofticial spokesman for the association. The oHicial spokesman, 
in print and on the air, should be the association president. That's 
who members and the general public e.\pcct to be the spokesman. 
It's the job of the news media relations chairman to make sure 
press, radio, and TV hear from the association and its official 
spokesman — the president. 

If last year's association news media chairman didn't leave 
a list of newsmen, one should be prepared. 

The daily u, ;J weekly newspapers that circulate in the school 
district should he listed, as well as local radio and TV stations. 
To this local list should be added any large nearby daily papers 
that cover the community and any radio and TV stations in 
nearby cities that are listened to or watched by residents of the 
school district. 

The contact person at a weekly newspaper will probably be 
the editor himself. A daily newspaper has many editors, so per- 
haps a reporter has been assigned to the "education beat." Other- 
wise, the contact would be the city editor, or the state or 
suburban editor of a metropolitan daily. 

Direction of news in a radio or TV station rests with the 
news director: but in the absence of that position, the program 
director should be contacted. Most radio and TV stations will 
have a news director. If he doesn't handle educrition news, he 
should be able to give the name of a reporter who docs. At small 
stations, the news may he read by the same person who plays 
records; thus, supplied education news may be most welcome due 
to the lack of reportinii statT. 

.A telephone call will help discover who should be con- 
tacted at newsp:^.pers and stations. The editor or news director 
should be aske'* when meetings would be most convenient for him. 
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Before visits with newsmen, a brief fact sheet should be 
prepared fhis should be typed and include the full name and 
of ice address of the association, the news media chairman's 
numbe""'" ^ '""^ ''"'^ ''-^''-^P''o"c 

The first \ isit should he brief. Newsmen are usually more 
presseu for time than most people. The Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, in its handbook for publicity chairmen 
suggests the lollowini; about visiting with newsmen: ' 

■nie>- deserw y(u.r respect, but not necessarilv vour awe- 
Ihey will appreciate your brevity, but not vour curtness' 
because It is a profession where people on the outside often 
seen, to think they know better how to do the job than those 
">i the inside, newspaper people will appreciate vour saininii 
:m understanding: of how they work and of the sta;dard; 
Ihey must meet. 

The news media chairman should inquire about deadlines 
how eopy should be prepared, and the correct name, title, com- 
plete mailing :Kidress. and telephone number of the newsman 
uho should be told about the assoeiati.,n and. brieflv svhat i 
does and stands for. 

A get-aequainted visit with news personnel of larse dailies 
or bro:.deas. outlets in nearby metropolitan areas is nfost often 
done by telephone. The initi:.l telephone call should be followed 
up with a brief typewritten fact sheet through the mail. 



Try To Tiiink Like a Newsman 

Editors and broadcast news directo ; receive hundreds of 
publicity stories every week, many (,f th. .abeled NEWS. Most 
ot them end up in the wastcbasket. 

Reports activities and events will get printed or included 
■n a news broadcast if the editor thinks that storv will interest 
others and if it is ri/nely. 

The news media chairman must ask himself: ^'If I were not 
L"r "'k 'J.^ association, would this story interest 

nic. If this answer is a fast no. the item should be dropped 
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If the answer is yes, but the story doesn't get used, the timing of 
release should be checked. Newsmen deal in today, and some- 
times settle for yesterday. Beyond that, except perhaps for small 
weekly newspapers, untimely news reports do not get into print 
or on the air. That's why news deadlines are important to know. 
It is also unrealistic to rush into the newsroom five minutes before 
a newspaper is set to go to press or a newsman is to go on the 
air and expect him to drop everything to accommodate a news 
report. He will do so only if it's an urgent and important story. 

Let's assume the story to be written is timely and interestms- 
Trying to think like newsmen do is important in copy preparation. 
Basically, they look for the answers to the questions — WHO 
WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, and WHY (and sometimes HOW). 
The five (sometimes six) questions should be answered in the 
first paragraph or two of the news release. This is referred to as 
the lead, and whether the copy is intended for the eye or the ear, 
most newspaper editors and broadcast newsmen start preparing 
news copy by making sure the reader, listener, or viewer is told 

WHO said it or did it. 

WHAT was said or done. 

WHERE it took place. 

WHEN it occurred. 

WHY it happened. 

HOW it happened. 

For example — 

WHO — The Ourtown Education Association (OEA) 

WH.Al^ — Will present a list of eight items for negotiation 
to the school board 

WHEN — .At a meeting with school board negotiators 
Wednesday, April 30, 7:30 p.m. 

WHERE — In the school office building, 7lh and Pine Streets 

WHY — To formally present the concerns of Ourtown teach- 
ers in preparation for negotiating a new master agreement 
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HOW— By representatives of the OEA, the professional ne- 
gotiating committee 

Given these facts, a straight news story might look like this: 

The Ourtown Education Association (OEA) will present 
a list of eight items for negotiation at the first meeting of 
OEA and school board negotiating team members April 30. 

The meeting will begin at 7:30 p.m. in the school district 
otiice, 7lh and Pi^ie Streets. 

It will be the first negotiating session between school dis- 
trict representatives and the OEA, which represents the 
teachers of Ourtown schools. 

Representing the OEA are (names of PN committee 
members). 

The most important points of the story, the five W's, arc 
usually included in the first few sentences. The lead is intended 
to get the readers attention and draw him into the story. It 
also helps the editor of a newspaper determine what to put in 
the headline that will accompany the story. Each succeeding 
paragraph after the load should be of declining importance. The 
end of the story should contain the least important information. 
Why? Because newsmen edit from the bottom up, to meet de- 
mands of too little space or time. Vital information should never 
be at the end of a story, as is illustrated in the diagram below. 
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Keep tiie writing Simple, Clear 



Booklet #5 in this "PR Bookshelf* scries. Puhlisliinj^ a 
iWcwslcner. otTcrod some basic writing advice to editors of asso- 
ciation newsletters. The same advice applies to writing for the 
mass media. 

Copy should be composed of short words, short sentences, 
and short paragraphs. A newspaper column ranges from IVa'' 
to 2" and a live-minute radio newscast, even without a commercial 
announcement, can accommodate only 600 words of news, on 
a number of different stories. 

In other words. Cronciscncss is important. News copy should 
be double-spaced and preferably one page, seldom more than two. 

A story should not use words that would not be used in 
everyday conversation. If technical or professional terms must 
be used — such as ncviotiation — the sentences should be brief. In 
some communities, contract lalks will carry much more meaning 
than nci^'onation. 

Exact dates are needed: "April 3" rather than "next Thurs- 
day" or "tomorrow": "March," not "next month." Every date 
and day of the week must be checked on the calendar. 

Assuming the reader knows a particular piece of informa- 
tion, such as an address, can lead to confusion. It must be noted, 
as well as the name of the meeting place. 

Adjectives aren't needed when writing a news story. If the 
meeting was outstcuidini* or a speaker dyiuunic, a factual descrip- 
tion will indicate these qualities. Editorial comments or opinions 
should be omitted. 

Figures in a news story should be consistent. .As a general 
rule, numbers are spelled out from one to nine: numerals arc 
used from 10 on. A number beginning a sentence is spelled out. 
The Associated Press stylebook is a good reference and is avail- 
able at most newspaper offices. 

Consistency is also needed in terminology and :>tylc. Is it 
inscrvicc or in-scrvicc, dropout or drop-out, preschool or pre- 
school, counselor or counsellor? A decision based on observation, 
examining the style of newspapers, and the editor's opinion should 
be followed regularly. 
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Above honcsiy and accuracy. When handing a story to 
an editor or broadcast newsman, the association's news media 
chairman in efTect becomes a part-lime member of the reporting 
staff. If newsmen find the copy accurate, it is likely that it will be 
published or broadcast. Misinformation or careless mistakes will 
appear in print or be heard by thousands of people. Newsmen 
will quieklv lose confidence and stop using association informa- 
tion. The truth must be told— even if it hurls. That is the way 
to win the solid confidence of newsmen. 

When a news story is finished, it should be read over. All 
unnecessary adjectives and other words that frequently are un- 
necessary — the. an, a, etc.— should be deleted. 



Type ttie News Release 

News releases should always be typewritten on .k 11" 
plain white paper (unless the association has news release letter- 
8 head). Newsmen should not receive carbons or copies cranked 
out on the purple ditto! The release should be duplicated on a 
mimeograph machine or a copying process of comparable quality, 
such as Xerox. 

A story should begin at least one-third down from the top 
of the first page, with all copy double-spaced. That leaves the 
newspaper editor room to write the headline. Some writers of 
new\s releases suggest a headline; others omit it— there's no uni- 
form agreement.^ Recent surveys show, however, that newsmen 
appreciate an appropriate headline, based on the story, that gives 
them a clue to the subject of the story. 

Reference information should be typed, single-spaced, in 
the upper left corner of the first page. This includes the name 
of the association and ofiicc address, name and complete address 
of the news media chairman, and the telephone number (both 
niaht and day) where he can be reached should the newsman 
ha'v'e a question about the story, want more information, or need 
to clarify a point. 

The release date is in the upper right corner of the first page. 
IMMEDIATE RELEASE, if appropriate, and the date should 
be indicated . 
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News copy has wide margins on both sides and a page should 
always end with a complete sentence and a complete paragraph — 
never jump a sentence from one page to the next. If there is a 
second page, (MORE) is typed under the hist paragraph at the 
bottom of the first page. The end of the story is indicated by a 
^'^w :ft :^ Iff under the hist paragraph. 

Each paragraph is indented. Copy written in all capital 
letters is too hard to read (e.xcept, in.some instanccsjor broadcast 
use). If newsmen have trouble reading the story, they may not 
bother with it. 

Persons named in the release should be completely identified.^ 
The first time a person's name is used, it is not Mr. Jones or Tom 
Jones, but Thomas M. Jones, president of the OEA. Once a 
person's full name has been used, he can be referred to as "Mr, 
Jones." Check for the correct spelling of all names. Newsmen 
don't have time to track down small, but important, details. 

If the association can control the release time on some stories, 
there should be a balance between utilizing morning and after- 
noon news media. 

Sample association news releases appear as Appendices B, 
C, and D in this booklet, to illustrate the style and appearance of 
typical news releases. After a few have been completed, the 'Tog 
Index" may be used to check readability. Robert Gunning, 
author of T/ic Technique of Clear Writing, has developed a 
simple formula, which appears in Appendix E, to check the 
readability of writing. For easy reading, news copy should be 
written at a sixth- to eighth-grade level. 

Finding Feature News 

Feature news differs from day-by-day reporting of hard news. 
Features lean toward the entertainment element of a newspaper or 
newscast, and are usually based on some timely item of interest. 
Features may be historical, human interest, biographical, travel, 
how-to-do-it, or of a more serious nature, such as student con- 
cerns or problems. 

People arc curious about one another. News stories that 
rely on that interest are called human-interest features. As the 
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newspaper version puts it» **Gel ;! child or a dog and you*vc got 
the beginning of a good feature story." Teachers deal daily with 
many liveh topics of interest to almost everyone — children. 
Classrooms arc filled with interesting, unusual, entertaining events 
that often can make good feature stones for newsmen. The diffi- 
cult task is finding a way to get teachers to be aware of interesting 
classroom activities and to pass the accounts along to the asso- 
eialiun\ news media chairman as ideas for feature stories. 

I he secret to securing interesting classroom news features 
t orgai?izing a reporting system within the teaching stall. This 
IN a natural project for an association^ PR committee. 

The news media chairman should cstahlisli a hccu system. 
riic sehtiol district territory is divided iiuo beats or rounds. A 
teacher in each school building keeps an eye open for news I'eatv 
tips from teachers. The tcachcr-renortcrs might be the same ones 
utilized by the association editor to report news. It*s best to 
recruit teacher-reporters through personal contact with associa- 
tion members, just as the teacher- reporters themselves will need 
personal ciMitact to gel story ideas from fellow teachers. 

\ o feed in news feature tif^s, teachers should not be expected 
to write out the entire story. All that is needed is the lip, the 
idea o{ ;i possible story, so that it can be relayed to a newsman 
lo see if he iliinks it has possibilities. 

News media chairmen shouldn't be afraid to suggest feature 
ideas to newspaper editors or television news directors. The 
greater the nu!nber of people the feature idea may interest, the 
better the chance it will attract an editor's interest. He may rule 
it out. or come up with a different angle than had been suggested. 
\lu\ that's his job. The news media chairman's job, as the asso-. 
eialion's link with the news media, is to otTcr the idea: if the 
editor or news director likes it, he'll send one of the regular 
reporters to cover the story. 

Editors know thai readers are interested in children and in 
those who teach children. Teachers need to be reminded that 
the fi>IIinving types of stearics arc usually of news value: 

• Success stories of students and graduates 

• Individual students who have overcome certain handicaps 
to accomplish a project or attain success 
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• The youngster who has done well in a subject through un- 
usual or exceptional effort 

• Awards, honors (avoiding long lists of names), contests, 
festivals 

• Methods of instruction 

• Any instructional project carried out in an unusual or 
different fashion 

• Results of new techniques of instruction in comparison 
with the old way (This is particularly good if a marked 
response is found to the new method.) 

• How a subject is taught; individual students' reaction to it 

• Professional activities of teachers, conference and con- 
vention attendance, especially if the teacher participated in 
a program or served as resource person (After the teach- 
er's name, grade or subject, and school, always include 
"a member of the Ourtown Education Association/') 

• Professional honors or awards given to teachers, such as 
summer study grants or scholarships, advanced degrees, 
etc. 

• Report of an interesting or unusual summer job or sum- 
mer travel experience of a teacher. 

These are a few examples of the type of things that may 
prove to be interesting human-interest feature stories. The next 
step after organizing a beat system of reporters is to send teachers 
a monthly reminder. 

The advice of association newsletter editors is not to send 
teachers a note asking for items for possible stories. Most 
teachers think that what is happening to them is of no particular 
interest to anyone. Few understand what's news. 

How many feature tips would come in from the bait on the 
following page? V-ery few, probably. 

A better method is a news request form which lists possible 
feature ideas and asks teachers to check the ones that could 
come from their building. When news tips arc received, a follow- 
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attention: all oea members 

I need to suggest some feature news ideas to my editor 
at the daily newspaper. The deadline for good ideas 
is February 2. Please send feature ideas to me through 
the interschool mail by that date. 

Joe Blaze 

News Media Chairman, OEA 



up telephone call is needed to learn the details. If it l.js possibili- 
ties, it goes on to a newsman for reaetion. On llie following page 
is the same list of feature ideas, included in a news request form. 



wtiai ilDoui Pictures? 

Not only are pictures worth a thousand words, but if they re 
good, newspapers and TV stations want them. Unlike news 
copy, photography is an area of publicity where the association 
may have to budget some money for equipment or outside 
services. Teachers with photography as a hobby often make 
excellent members of the news media chairman's committee. 

Weekly newspapers seldom have a stafi photographer, but 
weekly editois are usually glad to get and print photos if they 
have some news value. The weekly editor should be consulted 
fvir his policy. If he will take association photos, the types and 
sizes he prefers should be ascertained. 

When in doubt, and when a good picture is important, a 
professional photographer should be employed. It's money well 
spent. 

Daily newspapers and TV stations have definite policies on 
photos. The eduor or news director can provide information 
about needs and requirements. Directions as to size and finish 
of prints should be followed carefully. Most of the time, it*s wise 
to call the newsman in advance to ask if he wants a picture of 
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Fellow Teacher: 

Take one minute to look over this checklist of 
possible news feature ideas. Do you have a situa- 
tion like any of these in your school? 

Just check the one that applies and return the form 
to me in the interschool mail. I'll call you for 
details. 

Many thanks! 



Joe Blaze 

News Media Chairman, OEA 
Mill Elementary 



Success story of a student or grad 

Accomplishment of an individual student who 

overcame a handicap 

Student who has done unusually well through 

exceptional effort 
_ A wards, honors, citations to a student or stu- 
dents (no long lists, please) 

Interesting method of instruction 

Instructional project being carried out in un- 
usual or exceptional fashion 

_ ^Resource person from the community makinc, 

a presentation to a class 

Resu - . 11 new instructional idea in com- 
parison • h the old way 

Professional meeting attendance by a teacher, 

program participation by a teacher 

Professional honors, awards, grants, scholar- 
ships awarded a teacher 

Unusual part-time or summer job or travel 

experience of a teacher 

REPORTER . SCHOOL . 



an event. He may want to send out his own pliotographer if the 
story is especially newsworthy. 

If the association takes the photos, or sets up the shot for a 
phc;{ographer, action subjects should he chosen. 71.^^ people in 
the picture should not simply be lookini; at the eanicra! Small- 
group photos are best, with no more than three or four people in 
a picture. The principals in any photo should be very close 
tot-ether, ahnost crowded. If the photographer has been sent 
from the newspaper or TV station, the news media chairman 
should ask him what he wants to take. 

I'hoto suhjeets are idcntilied Icfi to rh^lit. The cutlinc — a 
piece of paper with ful! n;imes. including middle initial, and titles 
or otliccs typed on it — is pasted or taped to the back of the photo 
before it is sent to the editor. Paper clips usually scratch the 
linish of the photo. Writing on the back of a photo may also 
cause difliculty. lioih methods damage the print finish and spoil 
reproduction. 

If the association is supplying pictures, glossy prints at least 
5" \ 7" are useJ. Standard size is iS" \ 10". The bigger the 
photo, the better the detail of reproduction when the picture 
is reduced to illustrate a one- or two-column newspaper story. 

The r\' news director, or program director, might like the 
association to provide slides of association oflkcrs for the news- 
room "morgue" file. Television news is a combination of copy 
and photos and newsmen always try to illustrate news with 
still or action pictures whenever possible. The newsroom main- 
tai s a file of photos of important people who may be or usually 
are in the news. W hen they make news, the newsman on duty 
pulls out a head-and-shoulders picture of the person, and uses 
it during the oral description of what that individual said or did. 

When association officers are elected, it should be standard 
procedure to provide all TV stations in the area with cither black- 
and-white or color 35mm slide shots of each individual officer. 
The news media chairman should ask the news director which 
type he wants, shoot closcups, and deliver a set of slides, each 
clearly identified, to the news director with the story announcing 
the election of officers. 
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Newspapers vs. Radio, TV 



Competition for air time on radio and TV is more intense 
than for newspaper spaee. The broadcast day is measured in 
minutes. While newspapers add paLies to an c('/iUon if they have 
the advertising to carry it, radio and television arc limited by 
the number of hours they are licensed to be on the air. 

Yet the broadcast industry contributes quite n bit of air 
time for public service announcements every year. Education 
associations may be entitled to some of the time if the informa- 
tion appeals to a large audience. The news media chairman 
should check with the program director and news director of local 
stations to discover the type of programs, spot announcements, 
and news items that might be of interest to listeners and viewers. 

The message must be important, of widespread interest, and 
presented in the best possible form. it\ a good practice to listen 
to stations to become acquainted with the kinds of announce- 
ments used. 

Few association PR chairmen or news media chairmen 
utilize radio and TV news coverage. Many are print-oriented 
and forget about the important role and impact of radio and TV 
news. Prime listening time on local radio is early morning and 
late afternoon, when people are getting ready for the day's 
aciiviiies and driving to work, or are on ihe way home. 

Broadcasters can't give the details which a newspaper will, 
but they like to report summary news events — and particularly 
local news happenings. 

When writing for both print and broadcast media, it is im- 
portant to remember that copy for radio and TV news must 
contain the same essential facts as that prepared for the news- 
paper, but that there are some differences worth noting. 

Radio copy is more informal, repetitious, and general. The 
basic live \V\s lead required for print media may say too much 
at one time for the listener to grasp. Radio newsmen will rewrite 
a newspapcr-styie lead paragraph to cover those five W's more 
gradually. Repetition is more evident, as the listener cannot 
recapture what was said. Names, then, are repeated. Minor 
details are omitted from broadcast news— there just isn't enough 
time. 
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For radio and TV, paragraphs of copy arc shorter and more 
niinicrous. Each page of copy ends with a complete paragraph. 
Copy should be TRIPLE-SPACED. Proper nouns, especially 
peopIc\s names, that are difficult to pronounce should be clarified 
for the news announcer: 

The new president is Alexander Lyszak (LIE-ZACK). 

The average newscaster reads about 150 words per minute. 
I he average news item in a five-minute radio newscast is 20 sec- 
onds. Copy should be judged accordingly. When time doesn't 
permit rewriting for broadcast, the same release that goes to the 
newspaper may be sent, but this means that the broadcast news- 
men will have to rewrite it. If they lack time, it may not get 
on the air. 

For example. i:ere's a release for a newspaper (it would be 
double-spaced, of course): 



Richard .A. Wentworth, a mathematics teacher at North 
High School, was elected president of the Mytown Educa- 
tion Association (MEA) for the 1969-70 school year. 

Mr. Went worth's election was announced Tuesday eve- 
ning. April 30, at the ME.A's annual spring banquet, held 
at the high school, 14th and Spring Streets. 

Wentworth has been a member of the teaching stall of 
the high school for si.\ years. 

He SLrved as vice-president of the local association last 
year, and has also been a member of the MEA's professional 
negotiating committee. 

He will serve as president of the 660-niembcr teachers 
association for a two-year period. 

Wentworth succ;*;^is Roscoe Thomas, Wyandotte Junior 
High School social studies teacher, who served as MEA 
president for the past two years. 




And rewritten for radio and TV (triple-spaced): 

Mathematics teacher Richard Wcntworth is the new presi- 
dent of the Mytown Education Association. 

Wentworth was elected last evening, April 30, at the 
education association's annual spring banquet, held at North 
High Scrool, 14th and Spring Streets. 

He succeeds Roscoe Thomas, who served for the past 
two years. 

# # ^ 

The association may wish also to present a program or 
series of programs for the public discussing teachers, the schools, 
or matters of particular association interest. The news media 
chairman should discuss this idea, proposed format, and content 
fully, but briefly, with the station \s program director. He may 
agree that a proposed series is much more effective than pro- 
grams broadcast in a spasmodic, hit-or-miss manner. 

No radio or TV program should be attempted without long 
preparation and cooperative planning with station personnel. 
Programs that are all talk are usually at the bottom of the list 
for listener or viewer interest. Worst of ail is a speech. Some- 
what better is an interview, and ulU bctier is a panel discussion 
if the topic is timely and of wide infercsi. 

Television adds one requirement to talk shows which 
teachers should be experi in providing — visual aids. Maps, 
books, pictures, charts, diagrams, and writing on a chalkboard 
can increa.se viewer interest in an interview or panel discussion. 

.Association members or officers who will be on the program 
will need to understund basic directions provided by station per- 
sonnel. The association "talent" on the program must learn how 
to handle copy, how to speak into a microphone, and how to 
avoid unnecessary noise while on the air. Station personnel will 
offer advice. 

The National Association of Broadcasters (NAB) has pre- 
pared a handy free guide, // You IVa/tt Air Time. This hand- 
book is available from the program director of a station holding 
NAB membership or from the .Association, 1771 N St., N.W." 
Washington, D.C. 20036. It contains basic tips on preparing 
material for radio and television programming. 
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Both radio and television stations arc glad to receive public 
service spot announcement copy. Program directors are always 
glad to discuss ideas for spot announcements promoting educa- 
tion, the teaching profession, and the services provided by pro- 
fessional educators. The state association may have TV filhi 
clips or radio tapes for the local association to provide to broad- 
cast media. 

If the association plans public service announcements, here 
are st)mc basic guidelines to keep in mind. Radio spot announce^ 
mcnts run 10 seconds (25 words), 30 seconds (75 words), or 
60 seconds ( 1 50 words). Standard television announcements are 
10 sec^\:.ls (about 12 words). 20 seconds (35 words), and 60 
secoiids (!20 words). To visually illustrate TV announcements: 
one slide oi photograph for each lO-second spot, iwo for a 
20-second spot, and so on. Slides are preferable in most cases 
to photographs, although photographs can be used. 

One other valuable and convenient tool preferred by radio 
newsmen is the taped insert for a news show. They will often be 
glad to tape-record the association president's statement for 
insertion in a news show as an actuality. It provides variety in 
a straight talk report of a newscaster and gives more visibility 
to the association leaders. Taped comments, of course, are brief, 
usually no more than 30 seconds. Tapes can be made directly 
from the telephone, at the station, or the association can supply 
them, using a good quality, portable tape recorder. 

News efforts should not be confined to newspapers. The 
impact of radio and television is great. Radio and TV stations 
never have enough staff to cover the news in the way in which 
they would like. So the news media chairman must feed them 
regular nev.\s of ;he association and the profession. 

And the association must not forget to take time out to 
pass on appreciation to broadcast personnel for help and assist- 
ance. NAB suggests this point to keep in mind: 

If a station gives you free time to advertise your cause, don't 
surprise the owner by having him open his newspaper to find 
that you boKsht a half-page. If you do, the next surprise 
may be your own when you seek free broadcast time. 
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Radio and TV stations have spot anriounccment time for 
sale. Purchasing time may be a good idea when the message 
desired cannot be broadcast to the community in the form of 
a public service announeement. 



Wden TO Call a News conference 

One of the most effective riieans of informing the public 
about an event or opinion is to hold a news conference. (Note 
the word news . . .' radio and TV newsmen object to attending 
a press conference!) This method of i.ssuing a public statement 
can be an excellent way to get the association's story publicized. 
Also, it's a good way to get the association's side of a controversy 
explained. In addition, the news conference is an excellent 
vehicle for breaking a news story simultaneously to competing 
media. 

But one thing to keep in mind: The subject f/iitst he news- 19 
worthy! 

Frederick E. Leuschner, director of public relations for the 
Pennsylvania State Education .Association, offers these tips for 
what should be announced at a news conference: 

• Controversial matters are worthy of a news conference 
because they provide a forum for discussion rather than a 
onesided statement with little room for interpretation. 

• Ex'jlanations of dramatic, concerted action by teachers, 
such as ma.ss meetings, negotiation se.^sions, *'vigils," etc., 
are many times most clearly made at news conferences. 

• Special events (celebrations, teaching tools, new instruc- 
tion techniques, etc.) may warrant a news conference to 
feature action, unusual photographic possibilities, or TV 
film coverage. 

But a news conference should not be called to — 

• Announce new personnel 

• Announce a forthcoming meeting 
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• Make a one-sided statement 

• Announce the results of an election. 

The news conference site is important, for the background 
should blend with the kind of news being announced. If it's an 
education .story, as most of the a.ssociat ion's will be, a school 
setting might be appropriate. Whatever site is selected, it must 
be handy for newsmen, with convenient parking and telephones 
available. 

Timing is important. Consideration must he given to the 
deadlines of morning and afternoon papers, TV newscasts, and 
radio news programs. If possible, timing of news conferences 
should reflect media needs. Afternoon papers need copy before 
noon, while morning newspapers prefer conferences concluded 
before 6 p.m. Alternate timing of news conferences helps main- 
tain a balance. 

Every news outlet in the association's coverage urea should 
be invited to a news conference. The invitation should be in 
writing if it can be planned in advance (three days to a week), 
and there should be a telephone reminder as follow-up. If time 
is pressing, a telegram can be used; it's impressive, true, but this 
requires important news. A telephone invitation to a news con- 
ference is not advised unless there are urgent or late-breaking 
news developments. Don't promise newsmen anything the asso- 
ciation's chief spokesman can't deliver. However the invitation 
is issued, the subject of the conference must be indicated, but 
not fully enough to spoil the impact of the story. 

The host for the conference should be an association execu- 
tive or official, who serves as spokesman. Experts should be on 
hand to answer in-depth questions and participate in exclusive 
interviews. Limit specialists to three; a large group is unwieldy 
and will diminish credibility. 

All of the experts should observe the three R's of a news 
conference: rested, rehearsed, and ready. The job of the news 
media relations chairman is to prjpare them in advance by firing 
every question at them which newsmen are likely to ask. 

Invitations should be sent under the name of the news media 
chairman of the association, and he should be at the door to greet 
newsmen when they arrive. The chairman should open the con- 
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fcrcnce with a brief statement covering the subject, introduce 
the host and other experts, and hand out any background material 
and a ^opy of the opening statement. Attendance records should 
be kept with a simple sign-in sheet at the door. 

News kiis containing information about the subject are 
helpful. The.sc can include background information on the 
topic, hosts, and facts about the association. These aid in correct 
spelling and accuracy in identification of spokesmen. Nothing 
belongs in the news kit that isn't essential to the topic under 
discussion, or the association sponsoring the conference. 

TIw prepared statement should be brief. Newsmen should 
not ariive for a conference where they plan to fire questions and 
be handed a complete release with all of the information included 
rheir reaction will be: ^Ne.xt time, just mail the release to me.'* 
Not ail newsmen arrive at the same time. Early arrivals can 
scan the prepared statement and have time to formulate ques- 
tions. Prepared .statements help TV newsmen decide the camera 
shots they need to get. 

News conferences do not mix with parties. Newsmen enjoy 
a party, but they do not attend this meeting to rela.x. They come 
to work, get a story, and return to the newsroom to write copy. 
Coffee, perhaps, and a sweet roll might be appropriate. Enter- 
tainment can wait for another occasion. 



Treai Newsmen Honesily, Fairly 

Tfie news media relations chairman for the association will 
get to know newsmen on a personal basis. And he'll soon learn 
what others have learned— good news relationships are simply 
good personal relationships. 

Most newsmen are honest, hard-working citi7xns of the 
community who also care and are concerned about children and 
teachers. Fair and honest treatment is essential, without playinc 
favorites. 

Sometimes members or officers of the association get upset 
over a particular headline or misquoted remark. The/if want to 
call the newsman and demand it be changed. 
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Instead, in most instances try an approach similar to the 
one the officers of the Bay City (Mich.) Education Association 
(BCEA) used in the fall of 1969. They distributed the followmg 
letter to all Bay City teachers on the same day teachers voted to 
withhold services to demonstrate concern over the problems 
facinc education. 

The president of BCEA wrote this for the members: 

By and large, Bay City teachers have been fairly treated 
by the news media in our city throughout our negotiations. 

Reporting has been objective and thorough. 

Regular contact has been maintained with The Times 
and with radio and television newsmen. So far, since our 
negotiations beean in April, we have sent a total of 23 news 
releases to the media. All of these releases have been 
utilized. 

But when teachers are forced to take drastic action, such 
as we have, to dramatize to the community the deteriorating 
teaching conditions of our schools, public opinion will not 
always be favorable. 

Newspapers and the electronic media will pay a great deal 
of attention to this controversy. Teachers in Bay City arc 
page one news. 

When that happens, both sides will get their story re- 
ported. That's all your BCEA leaders ask of the news 
media. The only way to get every single word we wish 
publicized is to purchase space through advertising, or for 
radio and TV commercial broadcast announcements. 

Newspaper reporters do not write the headlines for the 
stories they submit to city editors. And, sometimes, a "bad" 
headline may provoke us. (It may even provoke the 
reporter who had nothing to do with that headline anyway!) 

Every single word we utter may not be broadcast or 
printed exactly as we had hoped. But honest newsmen will 
at least not change facts. And that's fair enough, to us, and 
to the general public. 

Editorials may not be supportive. That is the right of 
the man who owns the printing press. If our position is 
right, and we feel it is, our performance, coupled with a 



strong BCEA-news media relationship we have developed, 
should produce fair and objective treatment on the edi- 
torial page. 

We cannot ask for edited letters to the editor. The press 
has the right to print just what people write. But we can 
urge parents who agree with us to write their views and sub- 
mit these to the voice-of-the-people columns. 

Ads will be purchased by your BCEA to get our full 
story before the public. 

A tape recorded message will provide telephonic answers 
to all citizens who call. We may have to purchase broadcast 
spot announcements on radio. We may have to print our 
own newsletter to this community to provide them, with our 
full story. 

We cannot rely on, nor really expect, a newspaper to do 
this job for us. 

All we can ask for is what we have been getting — fair and 
objective thorough ness of coverage of BCEA news. If errors 
in fact .should occur in these news reports, we will quickly 
call these to the attention of editors. But we cannot dictate 
the exact language of news stories nor seek to censor view- 
points expressed by the school board. 

Our "good press'' is really based upon our performance 
and behavior . . . as teachers and as a profe.ssional associa- 
tion. 

If we continue to ''perform" as we have, a good press will 
continue to be a natural by-product. 
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Appendix A 

Basic Suggestions for News Media Chairmen 
Preparing Releases 

SOME DOs: 

1. Type the story on one side of the paper only; use standard 
8l^"x 11" paper. 

2. Double-space. (Broadcast copy, triple-space.) 

3. Leave the top third of the first page blank, except for the 
source information. 

4. Source information should be at a top comer of the first 
page and should include: 

a. The full name and address the organization, the 
writer's name and title 

b. A telephone number and home address if necessary 
where writer may be reached. 

5. End each page with a complete paragraph. Never jump 
a sentence from one page to another. 

6. Make it short. If a second page is necessary, always indi- 
cate (MORE) at the bottom of the first page. 

7. Use any of the following marks to indicate the end of the 
story: 

##rt -30- XXXX 

8. Leave generous margins around all sides of the page. 

9. Consider deadlines of the daily and weekly papers. Be sure 
they get the story as far in advance as possible. 

10. Send the news to the reporter or editor who will handle 
the story. 

11. When making a personnel change announcement, lead off 
with the name of the person involved — not the name of the 
person making the announcement. 

12. Completely identify every person mentioned in the story. 

13. Skip the adjectives! Give the facts. 
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14. Use short words, short sentences, short paragraphs. 

15. Know the subject. Get the story right the first time. 

16. Make absolutely certain every name is spelled correctly. 

SOME DON'Ts: 

1. Don't use all caps throughout the story. 

2. Don't underline phrases in the story. 

3. Don't send carbon copies, especially fuzzy copies on onion 
skin paper. 

4. Don't send "dirty" copy that has been cluttered with editing 
marks. 

5. Don't ask the editor to send clippings or tear sheets. 

6. Don't ask for the return of a photograph unless it is one 
specifically requested by the editor. 

7. Don't use highly technical language or '^pedaguese." 

8. Don't try to get too much in one story. 

9. Don't call an editor to find out if and when he is going to 
use the story. 

10. Don't try to pass off something as an exclusive if it isn't. 

1 1 . Don't tell the editor that his readers will be interested in the 
story. If it's news, he will recognize it. 

12. Don't try to send a story a week, or some similar schedule. 
Wait until there is a real news story. 

13. Don't hide unfavorable news; give them the true story. 

14. Don't quote out of context unlet s it is certain the meaning 
of the sentence has not been altered. 

15. Don't ask to check proofs on a story. 

16. Don't try to pressure an editor. 

17. Don't complain to the editor if the story is not used. Send 
him a better one next time! 

— from Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers* Association 
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Appendix B 

Sample News Release 



3) fliin Street 
<Xircown. S«br*sk.i 



Tzar.k Johr.iar 



FOR I.tlECUTf KELEASE 



July I^:0 



rt^*-.t irrtM f^t r-e^c t : t .1: t'n; rareting ,>J 'Sc 0L> and iht> »cf.t.i>l 
£>ojrd resi.tljtin^ :t;^ '-;*,licitljy, Ju!y 2^. T^* swrtln^ will be h*Id 
.1: tf« scr-cw! iJ:itrict cffic*i, Srv*ii:fi ond I'irt S:rrrti, 

pupils to J »jililtn;ci t»f TS. 

0E> I>T*ii,d*nt Ch.irle« -'.itd. In ■tr«iit:<it th« iapcrtanc* of t h* 
r.iEii», Sitttl, "Tl«;i*jrch by tS* Ndtlonal Edtication Aiictc 1 jit Ion and X.*]e 
N«■^^a■ka Stntr Eduw- ;tt ion Ai loc 1 .it loi shcTUi rsphjt i c nl ly tftj' 34 puplli 
1:^ » lirtK;!*; l 1 .isi tor.si r*il--tt»;i !^tt; effect tv€r*»s of th« It.irnlriK pr<»ceiB," 

OtVier Jti-T.i no the UF.A li»t fot nesoti jt inn include eleo«it.trv 
pl^nin^ tine, lihr.iry inpr ivttnrnt i. ei.jilc ipecl.iUiti. f.itulty p.irklr^p, 
■ j];ir(ei, profcsittnul le.r.*, j,rid Uipi t ,.1 1 ; at i on Itiiurflnce. 
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Appendix C 

Sample News Release 



J.'hn Jonri, Srwi Mrt!ij O^Jirajr 
>Ryt.«wn, Trnr.r«»rr 

T*l*t>h.-.r : CA Z-OOtX) h:R l^MStl/lTE RELEASE 



-c'Ttirm .>f '.\r Anvti'^n E<Ji-j it :t*n >»aoc i i i^n Utdn<rsd;<* , J-iIy I'd. 
ntrt'.ru": -'f '..f rta Ii'n.kl c i ;it mr,, c C'10(H'bh.' of tVTr th.»n t 

m:\9^:\ hi.-!. 5c!ji>.,-I .n:tt 1 1 ■ : : ■;=. 1 1 1 1. C.'urt irrrf*- 
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Appendix D 

Sample News Release 




NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

PRESS. RAOJO. AND TELEVISION RELATIONS . j^. 

WASMl>*GTON. D C lJC7ir?>»*00 »«tW YOB* CtTV CUlLT 1-»M i^T*^ 



Kcznnrr ForJ Janujry 30, Itro 

FOR l>«EDIAr!; REIXASE 



4 HK-^i.iv I. nit on rjtr rrl.itu-ni jnj prcJ<i*l:L-r li bclnw tmppijrtrd by tJi* Njtii;n.il 
Eduic. ;Si«r"L-'..tt uip .ind t''r Trx.n Cla»»ri-(.n Ttf^LMirn As t at wr: . 

T';* I'tSh.tnr EaicTi^i-i-.iZv Ft^ntJ Ls p-v/i-i^ lot-.;,! fres fln*J coats (u^r Hmrv 

JJcrrjr'.L.'i ^t,:z i i;. n,,.-i,.t C:-,:ri for tre tin„t'.rr!> L'istr;ct of Ti-nnii ir, 
H('i.4r>n. Suv;jrljnJ, Tpx.is. ttJi^.itt'r if jiklni; tvr rr nut .it ecent tu hti a-jclul 

*f,:.-!;rB '.r^c^ir.ii i:, : In- r-rr HrnJ ltiJrr«:-i<Vt't Scf't^n] 'Ji.trlct, .virf timflj^.j 

.-f >:jO,f1(X). Tir D.iSti.inr ^.i-.J u.is cr»--,-J to pr..:vct : !,r ri«!;t9 of r.J.:c <i t cri. , 

Sr«r.-:n<'» :e,tr^U!ri{ ct.rrr-ct {lt uiy :rrmin.,:rJ in Ft'bruflry IVotI on 

r^r rtr>i.:?-<Is n.' ": :i iijhor J i?i.>t :,>r" .»{tfr !c '.'J :.iii,;tit tin' -unit t-n civil rwiitii iisin' 
!l!=ul ipprr'ved tTir »^^■^..>^ distrifrt .ircj mi I fir .irtirlr*. 

Ffl'.cwins .» [>i-.,r:i>.', :!;r lU'^nl i>f Tri.strtfii i.ptirld itf crlcm.il di-cldion. Tlie 
•Jf wtj< ippr-jleJ ti> :!-r Tfit.ia C.*eoi #ji lunrr of Ed«ic3C:or; a.ild tli.it StrrrlTuS 

i:e rn-^*" r:KJ:?a u} .'•.rfn vt.M.itr.l ni t' r ,Jjini9«.il .-r .'C r rdi ti^tB .iiiij ;h;»t Ha 

itrr.',,- !,.,. Vi-en .j-.jSIp tr «.ht-i:i .>r;t.t''cr tr/,c>nn^ p<inN<i:i. in prt-smtts' 
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w>.i o;.int.i;i'i. ic was sx''*! tc>;uirf,c .iS-iit n^VitiK >'la s»tudiT.:5 .iwflr* ««f contrcvi-r* i .'1 

pr.-c^M ..'rJ *«;u.i! Fr,itci-t!o;' cI..>iJi*3 f tl^c Four t .■fit AdcwnJoont tiovc l-f*r, vioIacO. 

»t..Jc:it» 1" »'»» i"Tf -'sVi-J ti- r*.n3 .irttclf.i oncornlnK r.ic»- .itiJ 

,,r^)ud;cf ,,r.d rh, :r..j;..- inrl of cl.*»r criu.pt- f;^r ..11 v<^c^p\c. "n^.- 

..rtul*« .ru;ir..iJU ..ppv.iTtd ;n S;.ti.r(l..v Krvt^-w . R»''H'y"V - 1"^ •S.^^l'-»tic S. t-^. 

l>u.^rH::y .-f Tvx.'.!« ^..v* .i.-n,d ,i .t tJ.fll ,,rMcU-a ".^r* ,.11 v..lU' su-t,- 

V-.:-' nil.*. "Swr I-rl.f.-i; '^V.i-v rvpri-stf'U "!>1 • t,Mi.-,blf piiint of viiv on tht> ct-nccpt 

N'v prrsn ct-'vtT.'k;** ■ 
K.r-.: Ar^'ri.fc."!; .11' J p 



•J c cut- I'f RotuTt '^ir\'er.at^-i. .t pri" f i-'»*t>r in 

(•: f-i-.TOpiid .^titl-wor act 1 1 jt-n. ili* »:l/i*nji >>i 
ri.-hti h.ivr hi«>;i vuil.md. 
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Appendix E 



The Fog Index 

Robert Gunning developed a simple readability formula, 
employing only two factors: the average number of words in 
sentences and the number of multisyllabic words for each 100 
words of text. The figure or index is roughly comparable to 
grades in the school system. The formula: 

SL + 2PS 

^ + 3 = Fog Index 

In this formula SL equals sentence length (for easy reading 
a sentence should include 20 words or less). PS equals percent 
of polysyllables. These are words of three or more syllables (for 
easy reading, polysyllables in one sentence should not exceed 
10 percent). Gunning does not count as polysyllables any words 
that arc capitalized or words that are combinations of short 
familiar words (such as bookkeeper, butterfly) or words which 
become polysyllabic by the addition of ed and es. The sum of 
SL plus PS should not exceed 30. 

If a large number of long words must be used, balance may be 
maintained by keeping sentences short. 





Reading Level 




Fog Index 


By Grade 


By Magazine 


17 


College grad 




16 


senior 




15 


junior 




14 


" soph 




13 


" frosh 




12 


High school senior 


Atlantic Monthly 


11 


junior 


Harper*s 


10 


" soph 


Time 


9 


" frosh 


Readers Digest 


8 


Eighth grade 


Ladies* Home Journal 


7 


Seventh grade 


True Confessions 


6 


Sixth grade 


Comics 
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This is' booklet #9 m a series of 10 booklets written for education 
associations by the public relations department of your state association 
and the NEA's Division of Press, Radio, and Television Relations. 

Additional copies of this booklet can be obtained from your state asso- 
ciation or at $1 each from Publications-Sales. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 20036. Orders for 
$2 or less must be accompanied by payment. Quantity discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10 or more copies, 20 percent. 

Order Stock No. 381-11922, Press, Radio, and TV Tips. 

For further information about other booklets in this series, write to the 
public relations director of your state association or to PR Bookshelf, 
32 Division of Press, Radio, and Television Relations. 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 20036. 

Other booklets in this series are — 

Booklet #1 — School Finance Campaign Handbook 
#2 — Tips for the PR Chairman 
#3— The PR in PN 
#4— Internal PR 
#5 — Publishing a Newsletter 
#6 — A Primer in Publicity 

— The Feedback Process 
#8 — Developing Citizen Committees 
#9 — Press, Radio, and TV Tips 
#10 — Community Decision-Making 
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